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hat’s Happen 


Start the day fresher with the 
morning Press-Telegram. 

Only the Press-Telegram deliv- 
ers complete coverage of local 
news, sports, business and enter- 
tainment, all in an easy-to-read 
style that wakes you up to what’s 
happening where you live. 

You can’t find a better 
morning newspaper than the 
Press-Telegram. We’re constantly 
finding new ways to put more 
zest in your life. Watch for a series 
of improvements designed to 


make your day a little easier and 
a lot more enjoyable. 

You’ll see the difference in our 
expanded daily sports and busi- 
ness sections, and you’ll like our 
new Weekend, Stepping Out and 
Neighbors sections better than 
ever. Best of all, your new morn- 
ing Press-Telegram doesn’t cost 
you any more, still only 2l1¢ a day 
delivered to your home. 

Wake up to what’s happening 
every day. Read your morning 
Press-Telegram. 


For convenient home delivery, call 436-3676. 
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Editor’s Note 


Engine Room, I Need 
More Speed! 


Speed! That’s it. The one main ingredient in producing a magazine. 
Speed...and determination. Two! Two main ingredients in producing a 
magazine. Speed, determination...and perserverance. Three! Three main in- 
gredients in producing a magazine. Speed, determination, perserverance...and 
computers. Four! Four main ingredients in producing a magazine. Speed, 
determination, perserverance, computers...and-- 

God, I could go on forever. Personally, I hope I don’t. It would take days, 
maybe even months, to list all the things that go into producing just one lousy 
issue of a magazine. But hey, we love it! 

“Don’t we guys?”’ 

‘*Arghhhhhhhhhhh!’’ 

Okay, forget I asked that. 

But anyway, over the past semester we’ve done our damnedest to bring you 
what we believe is the finest publication to come out of this department of this 
department this semester. 

Funny. It’s the only publication to come out of this department of this 
department this semester. Guess, that makes it the finest. 

With such an enormous campus population and interests as equally diverse, 
it’s difficult, no, make that impossible, to please everyone. So, this semester, 
we decided to please ourselves. It makes it just that much less of a pain. I’m 
sure you’ll understand. 

I’ll bet right about now you’re sitting there wondering what in the hell this 
guy’s talking about. Right? 

What I’m talking about is the University Magazine. ‘‘The what?”’ you say to 
yourself. I know. No one, well, at least hardly anyone, knows that there even 
is such a thing as a University Magazine. Well, there is, and we’re the ones who 
put it out. Yes, we hermits locked up in the windowless domain of the Jour- 
nalism Department, put out a magazine each and every semester. And, you 
guessed it, this semester’s no different. 

This issue starts off on a humorous note with a piece on the demise of a T.V. 
legend...Cowboys. We continue along in the same mood with a look at a 
gentleman who’s becoming a household word. Just like germ-free, static-free 
and Commie-free. That’s Wally George. 

Next we take a look at the Changing Roles of Women, and also, at the ever- 
changing face of the City of Long Beach. 

Our last two articles will either make you loose your lunch, loose your mind 
or both! Between our fiction selection and our piece on Musical Noise, you’ll 
never know what hit you. 

Actually, We’re sitting here trying to figure out what hit us over the past few 
weeks but no matter, you have our magazine in front of you, so give it a 
thorough reading. 

Just out of curiosity, I wonder what the suicide rate is among journalists? 


BAP, 


Mark P. Hodson 
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Death of a 
T.V. Genre 


Where Have All 
The Cowboys 


--Or at least Ben Cartwright? 


“Our nation turns its lonely eyes 
to you!”’ 

Boy, Pardner, television’s chang- 
ed! 

Dodge, not Dallas, used to be the 
most famous Western town. 
Cowboys drove cattle, not 
Mercedes. The heroes weren’t the 
villains. They respected friends and 
family, and they saved the girl; they 
didn’t sleep with her. 

Throughout its 36-year history, 
television programming has not ex- 
actly been a wagon train; it’s been 
more of a bandwagon, with genres 
coming in and going out. Variety 
shows, like Your Show of Shows 
and The Red Skelton Show, carried 
TV through its infancy; in the early 
60s, such light-hearted comedies as 
The Beverly Hillbillies, The Andy 
Griffith Show, and The Dick Van 
Dyke Show reigned supreme; the 
’70s’ ratings were dominated, at 
first, by the message comedies head- 
ed by All in the Family, Sanford and 
Son, and Chico and the Man; later 
in the decade, the airwaves were fill- 
ed with such youth-oriented, 
nostalgic or contemporary sitcoms 
as Happy Days, Laverne and 
Shirley, and Three’s Company. Of 


Gone? 


course, today’s rage is the prime- 
time soaps and action-packed 
adventures. But no TV bandwagon 
in the tube’s history ever paralleled 
or was more successful or longer 
running than the adult Western 
series. 

For seven of nine years, between 
1958 and 1967, a Western rated as 
the No. 1 program on television. In 
1959, no fewer than 27 Westerns 
were transmitted into American liv- 
ing rooms, with 11 of them rated 
among the top 18 shows. As late as 
1970, Gunsmoke and Bonanza were 
Nos. 2 and 3 in the year’s final 
rating. 

But in 1975, Westerns got shot 
plumb out of television’s saddle. 
That’s when Gunsmoke stopped 
blazing after 20 years and joined 
Bonanza--gunned down a year 
earlier--in video’s Boot Hill. We 
said ‘‘so long’’ to a lot more than 
entertaining TV programming. We 


lost provocative, action-filled 
scripts that provided forthright, 
moral commentaries, extolled 


strong family and friendship com- 
mitments, and promoted a basic 
ethic that good will triumph over 
evil. We also lost the honest, in- 


vulnerable, indestructible and 
laconic hero and role model. 

Boy, Pardner, televison’s chang- 
ed. 

James Arness, the epitome of the 
television hero when he portrayed 
the large, tough, yet tender Matt 
Dillon in Gunsmoke, once said, 
“People have grown away from 
their basic instincts. They’re over- 
civilized. This is why they tune in a 
Western show, to escape conformi- 
ty. And they certainly don’t want to 
see a U.S. Marshal come home and 
help his wife do the dishes.”’ 

Granted, you won’t see Magnum 
P.I. or Matt Houston, two of 
today’s TV heroes, doing any 
dishes. And some might consider 
them throwbacks to the tough, 
strong and honest role model of 
yesteryear. But with their poster-like 
good looks, beautiful women, cars 
and money, you expect in each 
episode to see Mr. Roarke and Tat- 
too step out from behind a palm 
tree. 

Speaking of Tattoo, our TV 
heroes are definitely getting smaller 
too. Our video cowboys projected a 
larger-than-life image. Dillon stood 
6 feet, 6 inches tall; and Cheyenne 


Illustration By Jim Miner 


By Tom Bokarae 
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Bodie, played by Clint Walker, and 
Lucas McCain, portrayed by Chuck 


Connors, stretched 6 feet, 5 inches. 


In contrast, three of today’s popular 
TV stars can be measured with a 
yard stick. Munchkins Webster, Ar- 
nold and Louis DePalma are all in- 
spirations to Randy Neuman. 

Not all of today’s TV role models 
have inactive pituitary glands, 
however. If you judge heroes by size 
and popularity, then Mr. T is a truly 
contemporary TV hero. A _ bar 
bouncer-turned-personality, Mr. T 
still differs from past heroes who 
rode the TV range. Mr. T’s 
abrasive, loud demeanor, primal 
toughness and Neanderthal actions 
would never play in Virginia City. 

The Western heroes lived by Gene 
Autry’s Ten Commandments of a 
Cowboy which stressed justice, 
honesty, patriotism, chivalry and a 
healthy respect for adults and 
animals. It seems these days, our TV 
heroes (and heroines) not only break 
all of Autry’s Commandments, but 
also all of God’s. J.R. and Alexis 
engage in lust, bribery, promiscuity, 
cheating and conniving. American 
TV viewers find evil overcoming 
good appealing. 

With sexual adult-themed shows 
in vogue among the TV ‘“‘set’’, and 
Westerns only a memory, you might 
conclude Americans no longer have 
an interest in our Western heritage. 
Not so! Louis L’Amour is still a 
top-selling author; Time-Life’s Old 
West series is one of their most 
popular; and while city-slickers no 
longer run around town dressed like 
Roy Rogers, westernwear, as recent- 
ly evidenced by the U.S. Olympic 
Team’s appearance in Sarajevo, is 
still a viable fashion. Then why did 
Westerns, once television’s most 
popular brand of programs, ride off 
into the sunset with their invincible 
heroes? 

‘““When shows are not doing well, 
instead of making better ones, we 
move to shows that are doing well,”’ 
said Mark Sonnenberg, supervisor 
of ABC Entertainment Research. 
He credits one series in particular 
with contributing to the demise of 
the Westerns: All in the Family. The 
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Norman Lear-created sitcom 
pioneered a new television in the 
’70s, the way Gunsmoke had in the 
50s. The popularity of A// in the 
Family led to several similiar-type 
shows, including spin-offs, The Jef- 
fersons and Maude. 

Sonnenberg emphasized that 
television programming is ‘‘a 
business, a trend business. But 
that’s the nature,’’ according to 
Sonnenberg, ‘‘when something 
works everyone starts making shows 
of that formula.’’ 

What with competition from 
cable, PBS and syndicated produc- 
tions, a successful show in today’s 
market must have mass appeal. ‘“‘A 
show can’t afford to segment the 
audience,’’ he said. ‘‘Westerns are a 
man’s, older people’s and a rural 
show..”’ 

A new and different bandwagon 
is but one reason why Westerns 
didn’t survive the programming 
showdown of the ’70s. Changes in 
America and in Americans 
themselves played an important part 
in putting the noose around the 
Western’s neck. The turbulent ’60s 
and the early ’70s were times of self- 
examination for many Americans. 
For excitement and strife, we just 
had to watch the 5 o’clock news 
from Vietnam, or look out the win- 
dow at our own streets. 

Lorne Greene, who portrayed the 
patriarch of the Cartwright clan in 
Bonanza, a show about four strong 
men, their devotion to each other 
and their love of their land, feels it 
was all inevitable. ‘‘Everything 
changes. That is the only constant 
on this tiny, little planet we’re sail- 
ing around on,’’ he _ theorized. 
‘*People began to examine who they 
were, what they were about, and 
what did it all mean. The Westerns 
were part of our history, but a new 
history had begun to emerge that 
was just as important as looking 
back.”’ 

Sonnenberg agrees. He says of the 
Vietnam-to-Watergate era, ‘‘People 
were becoming more concerned in 
the goings on in the world than ina 
throwback to fantasies.”’ 

Dr. Linda Moss, chair of the 


California State Psychology 
Association, Media Division, 
believes our fantasies exist within a 
time frame. ‘‘We tend to have a 
30-year memory span. For example, 
the popular shows of the ’80s, like 
Happy Days and Laverne and 
Shirley, are about the ’50s,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘We tend to remember a 
generation back. When Westerns 
were popular in the ’60s, going back 
30 years, many Americans lived ona 
farm, the land was important and 
people remembered.”’ 

Moss’ concept is an interesting 
prospect, for sure. In the 1990s, if 
television shows are reflecting the 
°60s, we could be in for some 
riotously exciting TV programming. 

More than one critic attributes the 
Western’s burial to a late ’60s public 
outcry against violence. The con- 
troversy surrounding TV violence 
and its impact on the viewing au- 
dience has raged for two decades, 
and no doubt will continue into 
future ones. Moss and Greene, 
however, feel it was unfair to label 
Westerns as violent. They are part 
of our past, and not part of our pre- 
sent environment. Therefore, the 
high-noon confrontations didn’t 
have as much psychological impact 
as they had entertainment value. 

Greene calls Bonanza, whose re- 
runs still air in 71 countries and 150 
markets, an ‘‘Eastern Western.’’ He 
believes that with the subjects the 
show dealt with and its characteriza- 
tions, the program could easily have 
been set in New York City. Greene 
recalled once being told by a 
woman, whose family religiously 
watched Bonanza together, that she 
felt Bonanza was a ‘‘morality play 
on horseback.”’ 

One man who did feel the posse 
closing in on him during the initial 
TV violence controversy was John 
Mantley, the executive producer of 
Gunsmoke for 11 years, How the 
West Was Won and over 400 
Western programs. Mantley con- 
tends that young people today do 
not have an interest in our Old West 
legends, and selling them on an 
unrealistic portrayal of that era 
would be very difficult. However, 
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Chuck Connors of The Rifleman and Lorne Greene of Bonanza. 
They proved to be both heroes and role models for the young. 


he believes that it was the public’s 
anger against violence that doomed 
Gunsmoke, the last Western sur- 
vivor. 


‘“‘T had a lot of trouble when the 
restrictions against violence came in 
after the death of Martin Luther 
King,’’ he complained. ‘‘Conflict is 
the essence of drama and I couldn’t 
build conflict anymore between 
these people.’’ Mantley felt better 
off than other Western producers 
would have, because he had ‘‘four 
splendid actors and could build 
stories around them.’’ But it didn’t 
work for long and Gunsmoke died 
with its boots on. 


Greene believes there is more 
violence on television today, but it’s 
with a new twist. ‘‘Today, people 
stand up for what they believe in; 
but now they do it with all of the 
new technology; cars flying through 
the air and as the lead of shows.’’ 


He adds, ‘‘In the ’70s, the tremen- 


dous explosion of technology 
caught everybody’s attention.” 

Violence on television does seem 
to have shifted from the individual 
to the machine. In the aftermath of 
the French Connection, ‘‘Crash- 
Em-Ups’’ have replaced ‘‘Shoot- 
Em-Ups’’ as a video staple. The 
action-packed series has evolved 
from horseback to engine 
horsepower. 


“‘Let’s face it,’’ Moss states, ‘‘we 
live at a faster pace and a horse only 
goes a certain speed. When people 
want excitement, horses are not 
what they’re thinking of. Our 
heroes today are gadgetry.” It 
seems now our TV heroes, other 
than the unsavory and deplorable 
“‘soap’’ characters, are well-oiled, 
high-tech and no-personality pro- 
ducts of the computer age. 


We have a show’s star named 
“‘General Lee’’; but ‘‘he’s’’ a car. In 
another series, an auto has more 


lines than ‘‘his’? human co-star. 
And three helicopters, a computer 
and a sort of total-bionic man pro- 
vide other heroics for the modern 
television audience. 

Boy, Pardner, television’s chang- 
ed. 

Echoing the Simon and Gar- 
funkel yearning of several years 
ago, Bonnie Tyler, in her new hit 
record, cries out in frustration, ‘‘I 
need a hero.’’ Many of us still need 
and look for our true American 
hero. Television programs have 
always been the most convenient 
place to find one. A role model 
worth emulating is just an on-and- 
off switch away. Will the networks 
hear our plea, go back to basics and 
revive the Westerns with their 
strong, dominant and morally 
straight heroes? Greene, in his so- 
familiar deep, resonant voice, em- 
phatically said, ‘‘There’s not a 
chance in Hades.”’ ‘ap > 
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The old dream: a loving husband, 
a neatly kept house with a garden, a 
kitchen filled with sparkling ap- 
pliances, and four children - two 
boys, two girls. So went life for the 
American woman from the end of 
World War II to the early ’60s. 
After the war she clipped the bud of 
independence that began blossom- 
ing in the ’30s and ’40s and placed it 
neatly in the back of her scrapbook, 
where it faded into a charming, but 
rather absurd memory. Her 
patriotic duty was to leave her war- 
time job to the returning soldiers 
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and go back to buying, baking, and 
breeding. 

She maintained this image of 
““supermom’’ for fifteen years 
before she decided to reopen her 
scrapbook to the faded bud of in- 
dependence. Realizing this near- 
forgotten memory needed restoring, 
she removed it from the page and 
planted it in healthier soil. 

The new dream: a lover who’ll 
split the rent, a condo with a maid, a 
private office in a fancy high-rise, a 
wide selection of birth control 
methods. Instead of ‘‘supermom’’ 
she was. ‘‘ superwoman.”’ She put 
in a day’s work at the office, cared 
for her children, attended night 
school and made love to her part- 
ner. Like a child given freedom in a 
playground, she grasped for her 
dream enthusiastically. 

Through the mid-’60s and ’70s 
while she was fighting for in- 
dependence, equality and a new life, 
her younger sisters and daughters 
were fighting the anxieties of 


adolescence. 
Dr. Nancy Tither, a clinical 


psychologist with an interest in 
women’s issues, claims that as 
beneficiaries of the feminist move- 
ment, younger women received 
treasures from their mothers and 
older sisters: the freedom to ex- 
ercise any option they desire. 

Having greater control over their 
lives has increased women’s self- 
esteem, according to Dr. Edna Her- 
rman, a Los Angeles clinical 
psychologist. Dr. Herrman believes 
that the liberation movement in the 
’°60s and ’70s gave women ‘‘the 
ability to explore their lives in an at- 
tempt to find out what was best for 
them. As a result of this, women of 
the ’80s have developed an inherent 
pride in themselves as individuals.’’ 

Contemporary females have a 
higher level of self-esteem and more 
control over their lives, but they also 
have twenty years of observation to 
give them perspective. Yet, they 
don’t appear to be as enthusiastic 
about their privileges as their 
mothers had anticipated. Or at 
least, they are less vocal. 

Why? Partly because they have 
internalized feminism, and partly 
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because the issues concerning 
women today are different than 
their mothers’ and must be handled 


differently. 
“I think women of the ’80s have a 
very strong feminist 


consciousness,’’ Sharon Sievers, of 
the CSULB Women’s Studies 
Department, says. ‘‘This in itself is 
an example of the measure of 
change we’ve been able to bring 
about over the last ten years.’’ 

Betty Friedan offers another 
point of view in Second Stage, the 
counterpart to her 1963 book, The 
Feminine Mystique. In her new 
book, she describes how women of 
the ’80s feel obligated to live up to 
the ‘‘feminist mystique’’ created by 
their mothers. This ideology of 
women as a completely indepen- 
dent, self-sufficient, confident, 
career person is just that - an 
ideology. According to Friedan, 
what began to happen in the ’80s is 
what often occurs when a large gap 
exists between ideology and reality. 
Disillusion arises. 

Most women today are forced to 
pursue careers for economic 
reasons. ‘“‘Instead of pursuing an 
education in something that they 
really enjoy, women are looking for 
careers where they can make the 
most money,’’ claims Dr. Tither. 

“It’s a survival issue ”’ Ms. 
Sievers maintains. ‘‘One very great 
difference between the ’60s and ’80s 
is that today most women assume 
automatically that they are going to 
be working all of their lives, whether 
they marry or not. They say less 
about wanting to work than they do 
about having to.’’ 

It is difficult to be happily 
idealistic about working when it is 
an economic necessity. It is even 
more difficult for women entering 
the job market who find they make 
only fifty-nine cents to every dollar 
men make. 

Many women go into the work 
force thinking that most of the 
issues have been resolved, so they 
don’t expect many problems. 
Sievers goes on to say, ‘“‘but after 
working for a couple of years they 
become disillusioned.”’ 

The transition from an idealized 


dream into hard reality is difficult. 
Today’s women - for their 
daughters’ sake - have the respon- 
sibility of updating feminist ideals 
to meet reality. 

This is a most difficult task to 
complete because it means restruc- 
turing institutions - families, 
businesses, laws - which cannot be 
done without the cooperation of 
men. Betty Friedan feels that in the 
next stage men must drop the male 
mystique, if feminism is to be realiz- 
ed. 

This seems easy. But men as well 
as women have many adjustments 
to make. Young couples are ex- 
pected to take an equal share of the 
responsibilities of child care, finan- 
cial support, and household 
management. Yet men, unlike 
women, have not been properly 
prepared to handle diverse role ex- 
pectations. 

At work, men find they are com- 
peting against women. Dr. Herrman 
explains that as women become 
more confident of their abilities and 
value in the job market, some men 
feel threatened, making it difficult 
for mutual intimacy and_ in- 
dependence. 

There was less stress on _ in- 
dividuals and relationships when 
both parties thought they knew 
what was expected of them. But to- 
day ‘‘there is a tremendous amount 
of stress on the nuclear family,’’ Dr. 
Tither says, adding, ‘‘I cannot see 
how a family can be successful 
without outside help.”’ 

She goes on to quote a Harvard 
study which found that many 
women are reluctant to start a career 
until their thirties, knowing they will 
be taking time out for children. 
They are hesitant to commit 
themselves when they are younger. 

Of course, some don’t commit 
themselves as mothers. The average 
number of births given by women 
between the ages of 18 and 34 drop- 
ped from 3.1 in 1967 to 1.8 in 1982 
(U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, March 1982). 
Not only are women waiting until 
they are older to have children and 
therefore having fewer, they must 
face the higher cost of having them 

continued on page 30 
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AVAILABLE IN REGULAR & WHOLE WHEAT CRUST 
(ALL PIZZAS INCLUDE TOMATO SAUCE AND CHEESE) 
+All Pizzas Available for “Take Out" Except Pizzettex 


CHEESE 
OREGANO 


BELL PEPPER 
ONION 


MUSHROOM 
ANCHOVIES 
SAUSAGE 
GROUND BEEF 
OLIVE 
PEPPERONI 
SALAMI 
PINEAPPLE 


3.00 4.25 


CANADIAN BACON 
ECCO'S SPECIAL 


Sausage. Pepperoni and Mushrooms 
(Anchovies Optional) NO SUBSTITUTES 


PIZZA ROMA 
Sausage Mushrooms. Bell Peppers. and Onion 
NO SUBSTITUTES 


VEGETARIAN DELIGHT 


Mushrooms, Olives. Onion and Bell Peppers 


NO SUBSTITUTES 

5 SS 
THE ARK 10.50 12.50 
Sausage. Ground Beef. Pepperoni. Canadian Bacon, 

Bell Pepper. Onion. Mushroom. Olive 

(Pineapple and Anchovies Optional) 


FOR ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
PIZZETTE AND SMALL - 50¢ 
MEDIUM AND LARGE - 75¢ 


== 


| 


i MasterCard 
>... 


AS ree a eee 
2123 Bellflower Blvd., 
Long Beach 


(213) 498-6593 
(213) 597-3357 


DAILY 11:30 AM-12AM SUN 11:30 AM-10PM 


DI 
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Garlic Bread 
With Cheese 

Salad Dressing 

Meatballs (2) 


Spaghetti Milano 

Spagnett: Baked with Cheese covered with 
Fresh Bell Peppers and Mushrooms sauteed ir 
Special Red or White Cream Sauce (We use 
real sour Cream) 


Spaghetti Ferenze 
Artichoke Hearts and Fresh Mushrooms 
Sauteed in a Special White Cream Sauce 
(We use real sour cream to make this sauce) 


Ecco’s Special 

Spaghett) Baked with Cheese, Servec with 
Mild Link Sausage, covered with Sauteed 
Mushrooms and Bell Peppers (Red o! 
White Sauce optional) 


Lasagna 

Ecco’s “Special Recipe” of Noodles, Meat, 
three kinds of cheese (ricotta, mozzarella, 
Parmesan) and seasonings in our 
delicious Red Sauce 


Spaghetti Meat 


Specially Seasoned Meat in cur own 
Red Sauce Covering a Mountain of Spaghetti 


Spaghetti Meatball 


Homemade Meatballs Served with 
our Traditional Red Sauce 


Spaghetti Mushroom 
Fresh Mushrooms Sauteed 
Oo Gy oO 75 in our own Red Sauce 


- 1.25 Spaghetti Sausage 


Deliciously Seasoned Mild Link Sausage 
.50 in our own Red Sauce 


.... 1.00 Spaghetti Combo 


Los Altos 
Shopping 
Center 
Bellflower 


PCH 


NINERS 


4.45 


4.65 


4.50 


3.45 
3.55 
3.35 


3.55 
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4.95 


combination of any (3) of the above 


Meatballs (1) 
Pepperoncinis 


Cc 
.50 Great for the “indecisive ones” 


.50 Spaghetti Plain 


3.15 


Spaghettin: with our own Special Red Sauce 


Anchovies 75 


Butter 


SANDW/ICHES 


ALL SANDWICHES SERVED WITH SALAD 
May Substitute (2) Pieces of Garlic Bread for Salad 


Ecco’'s Italian Roast Beef 2.95 


Cheese Bell Peppers & Sauce 
(Served Hot or Cold) 


Roast Beef Dip ........ 2.95 
Sheed Roast Beet dipped in 

au Jus (Senedd Hoty 

Meatball-Cheese ....... 2.95 
Two Meatballs coutun naif smotnered 

in Red Sauce with Melted Cheese 
Italianihacows. eee 3.45 


Meat Cheese Lettuce Tomato sauce 
Pepperoncinis Garbanzo Beans and Olives 
ina Pizza Dough Pockel Bread 

ODvhcious! (Salad Extra) 


aE! 
For Go-Orders Call Ahead 


Club-lIt 


Turkey. Ham and Cheese with 
Mayonnaise Lettuce and Tumatoes 


2.95 


fam Oniun and Tomatoes. Cucumbers 
ad Eggs (with or without Oil and Vinegar Dressing) 


Hot Pastrami 2.95 


and Pickles 


tk 
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Creatures 


of 
Solitude 


Humans are generally 
thought a herd species. 
Come together, get close, 
whoop it up, join the party. 
But there are those (and 
their number seems to be in- 
creasing) who prefer to be 
alone...and even go it 
alone. Maybe it’s just this 
frantic modern age with its 
tension and congestion that 
sends them off to be by 
themselves. Capturing these 
“social strays’? was our 
photographers’ prime ob- 
jective, and yet they seem to 
have framed more than 
frozen loneliness. See for 
yourself...maybe by 
yourself. 


Photo Story 
By 
Shelley Barbosa 
And 
Mel Melcon 


Behind the Gills 


Fiction By Jeremy Shires 


Salmon guts, spilling from their lifeless seams, 
splash vigorously against the blades of the metal 
auger. 

“Watch this one, you’ve got to drop it in right 
about here.’’? Randy lets a salmon slide out from his 
‘slime-covered gloves. ‘‘See, head first. ... and it spins 
around ... .’’ The auger catches the fish and spirals it 
into the opening that funnels the crushed remains out 
to sea, and the salmon looks straight up at us, its eyes 
still hold that fish-like stare of insouciance. Its guts, 
pink and glazed, rush out of its mouth, forcing its 
spiny jaw open, and then it disappears into fleshy 
rubble, soon to be picked at by the swarming seagulls. 

Randy Ferber groans in pleasure, arching forward. 
We step back from the pit giggling hilariously, like 
children do when they see their parents naked. He 
hands me the shovel and checks the cart with a quick 
glance, noticing only blood and flesh settling about 
the bottom, and then knocks me on my shoulder. 
“You owe me one,’’ he says. 

He is a big kid, swollen in the shoulders and his 
calves look uncomfortably muscle heavy. He bounces 
off to check his area, moving as though he were 
lighter, less awkwardly than men his size. His retainer 
hangs from his neck on a string and swings across his 
wide chest and has that same shiny pink pallor as the 
bits of salmon flesh strewn about his shirt and neck. 

The grinder is loud but I can hear what Q.C. is tell- 
ing Ferber. 

“‘“Gonna have to wear that hat,’’ Q.C. says in his 
post-pubescent drone of authority, 
Ferber’s balding scalp. 

Ferber puts his index finger on Q.C.’s sternum. 

“Look you little shit, first of all, this is rejects and it 
doesn’t matter if hairs go out to sea, and second, my 
hair is falling out fast enough to have to wear that 
stupid hat!’’ 


pointing to’ 


“Yeah, I know... , but the rules... ”’ 

Ferber looks straight down at Q.C., a nineteen year 
old who has the position of quality control checker, 
because of contacts back in the lower 48. He is a 
youngish looking blond kid with a phony air of ar- 
rogance. 

Grabbing a salmon from behind the gills with his 
forefinger, Ferber swings it high into the air. It lands 
about fifty feet away with a single slap on the concrete 
pier. 

‘‘Better pick it up before it rots.’’ Q.C. walks off with 
his thermometer peeking out of his vest pocket to 
stick up the asses of a thousand dead sockeyes. 

“‘When man first thought about calling other men 
wimps, that’s who they had in mind,’’ Ferber confided 
in me, pointing with his eyes at the shrinking Q.C. 

His beard is getting thick, but growing nice and even 
all around. He smoothes it back a bit and looks out 


‘across Cooke Inlet. The bay is scintillating in the late 


Alaskan sunlight, the banks of the Kenai River cut 
diagonal shapes of muddied gray into the luminous 
water. The tide is going out at an enormous rate, a 26 
foot tidal change by the end. The boats anchored at the 
pier begin sinking into the mud, their masts no longer 
rocking to the current. 

Across the river, seagulls, like spilled salt on a place 
mat, settle in for some nesting. 

Far across the bay, the sun begins dropping off 
behind the western ridge of Mt. Reedout, looming 
with pristine charm 12,000 feet above sea level, where 
it starts its climb. 

The sun darts down behind Reedout’s western 
ridge, cutting off the light that bleaches the bay. 
Seconds later its rays shoot across the sky, and it 
reappears, continuing its arc into darkness. 

“‘Sure do like this 20 hour sun,’’ Ferber nods, lean- 
ing on the engine of the grinder of which I shovel 
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splash vigorously against the blades of the metal 
auger. 

“Watch this one, you’ve got to drop it in right 
about here.’’ Randy lets a salmon slide out from his 
islime-covered gloves. ‘‘See, head first: ... and it spins 
around ... .’’ The auger catches the fish and spirals it 
into the opening that funnels the crushed remains out 
to sea, and the salmon looks straight up at us, its eyes 
still hold that fish-like stare of insouciance. Its guts, 
pink and glazed, rush out of its mouth, forcing its 
spiny jaw open, and then it disappears into fleshy 
rubble, soon to be picked at by the swarming seagulls. 

Randy Ferber groans in pleasure, arching forward. 
We step back from the pit giggling hilariously, like 
children do when they see their parents naked. He 
hands me the shovel and checks the cart with a quick 
glance, noticing only blood and flesh settling about 
the bottom, and then knocks me on my shoulder. 
““You owe me one,”’ he says. 

He is a big kid, swollen in the shoulders and his 
calves look uncomfortably muscle heavy. He bounces 
off to check his area, moving as though he were 
lighter, less awkwardly than men his size. His retainer 
hangs from his neck on a string and swings across his 
wide chest and has that same shiny pink pallor as the 
bits of salmon flesh strewn about his shirt and neck. 

The grinder is loud but I can hear what Q.C. is tell- 
ing Ferber. 

‘“‘Gonna have to wear that hat,’’ Q.C. says in his 


post-pubescent drone of authority, pointing to’ 


Ferber’s balding scalp. 
Ferber puts his index finger on Q.C.’s sternum. 
‘Look you little shit, first of all, this is rejects and it 
doesn’t matter if hairs go out to sea, and second, my 
hair is falling out fast enough to have to wear that 
stupid hat!’’ 


“Yeah, I know... , but the rules... ”’ 

Ferber looks straight down at Q.C., a nineteen year 
old who has the position of quality control checker, 
because of contacts back in the lower 48. He is a 
youngish looking blond kid with a phony air of ar- 
rogance. 

Grabbing a salmon from behind the gills with his 
forefinger, Ferber swings it high into the air. It lands 
about fifty feet away with a single slap on the concrete 
pier. 

‘“‘Better pick it up before it rots.’’ Q.C. walks off with 
his thermometer peeking out of his vest pocket to 
stick up the asses of a thousand dead sockeyes. 

‘“‘When man first thought about calling other men 
wimps, that’s who they had in mind,’’ Ferber confided 
in me, pointing with his eyes at the shrinking Q.C. 

His beard is getting thick, but growing nice and even 
all around. He smoothes it back a bit and looks out 
across Cooke Inlet. The bay is scintillating in the late 
Alaskan sunlight, the banks of the Kenai River cut 
diagonal shapes of muddied gray into the luminous 
water. The tide is going out at an enormous rate, a 26 
foot tidal change by the end. The boats anchored at the 
pier begin sinking into the mud, their masts no longer 
rocking to the current. 

Across the river, seagulls, like spilled salt on a place 
mat, settle in for some nesting. 

Far across the bay, the sun begins dropping off 
behind the western ridge of Mt. Reedout, looming 
with pristine charm 12,000 feet above sea level, where 
it starts its climb. 

The sun darts down behind Reedout’s western 
ridge, cutting off the light that bleaches the bay. 
Seconds later its rays shoot across the sky, and it 
reappears, continuing its arc into darkness. 

“‘Sure do like this 20 hour sun,’’ Ferber nods, lean- 
ing on the engine of the grinder of which I shovel 
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Fiction By JX: Ay 


Salmon guts, spilling from their lifeless seams, 
splash vigorously against the blades of the metal 
auger. 

‘“‘Watch this one, you’ve got to drop it in right 
about here.’’ Randy lets a salmon slide out from his 
‘slime-covered gloves. ‘‘See, head first: ... and it spins 
around ... .’’ The auger catches the fish and spirals it 
into the opening that funnels the crushed remains out 
to sea, and the salmon looks straight up at us, its eyes 
still hold that fish-like stare of insouciance. Its guts, 
pink and glazed, rush out of its mouth, forcing its 
spiny jaw open, and then it disappears into fleshy 
rubble, soon to be picked at by the swarming seagulls. 

Randy Ferber groans in pleasure, arching forward. 
We step back from the pit giggling hilariously, like 
children do when they see their parents naked. He 
hands me the shovel and checks the cart with a quick 
glance, noticing only blood and flesh settling about 
the bottom, and then knocks me on my shoulder. 
““You owe me one,”’’ he says. 

He is a big kid, swollen in the shoulders and his 
calves look uncomfortably muscle heavy. He bounces 
off to check his area, moving as though he were 
lighter, less awkwardly than men his size. His retainer 
hangs from his neck on a string and swings across his 
wide chest and has that same shiny pink pallor as the 
bits of salmon flesh strewn about his shirt and neck. 

The grinder is loud but I can hear what Q.C. is tell- 
ing Ferber. 

“‘“Gonna have to wear that hat,’’ Q.C. says in his 


post-pubescent drone of authority, pointing to’ 


Ferber’s balding scalp. 
Ferber puts his index finger on Q.C.’s sternum. 
‘Took you little shit, first of all, this is rejects and it 
doesn’t matter if hairs go out to sea, and second, my 
hair is falling out fast enough to have to wear that 
stupid hat!’’ 
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fish heads into, ‘‘but these sixteen hour shifts are 
killers.”’ 

My car is empty now of salmon heads. I lean its 
tapered front on the ground and spray it and the 
grinder pit with a pressure hose. I don’t dare wipe the 
sweat from my brow, or I’d end up leaving blood and 
guts from my arm gaiters all over my face. I’m still 
moving a little slow from dinner. We only eat once a 
day, in the plant mess hall, and when we do, it’s mass 
consumption. 

Ferber had managed to make dinner profitable for 
the two of us. Usually one pays five dollars for an 
‘fall you can eat’? meal. We buy these little tickets, 
like movie theatre tickets, at the office and that lets us 
in. We had tried to befriend the girl who works the 
door, even brought her some medicine for her equally 
long shifts. It was the same day that we realized she 
was not budging when Ferber figured his scheme out. 
That was also the day he gave her a fish head. Not a 
sockeye either, it was a king’s head, weighed about 
five pounds, even had huge teeth kind of pressing out 
in an overbite. Gross looking thing. She didn’t ap- 
preciate it. 

Ferber has this knack for shortcuts, for schemes. 
We are already making ten bucks a day on the side 
peddling off medicine to weary cannery workers, and 
now he’d invented the scheme. 

The tickets have this little address on them of where 
they’re printed, somewhere in Anchorage, so he called 
them up and had them send him a few hundred 
tickets general delivery at Kenai Post Office. Then he 
went down to this pharmacy and got some dyes. The 
tickets come in pinks and yellows, and sometimes are 
seen in their virgin white. Then he had me mix up the 
perfect pink, and the right yellow, and we dyed a 
bunch of white tickets. 

So at dinner we stand in line and use a ticket for 
ourselves and sell one every day, or maybe two (but 
never more than that) to other workers who forgot to 
buy before the office closed and are calling for extras. 
So we eat well now for free and the bitch can’t figure 
out why we smile so big in dinner line. The day 
before we quit this torture we’re gonna sell out. But 
that won’t be till later. 

The pace is picking up and it will stay strong until 
the eleven p.m. half-hour break. Between now and 
then I can look forward to a short fifteen minute 
break where they serve us cake and coffee. Ferber and 
I don’t eat cake and drink coffee anymore though 
because we have the medicine. We lean against the us- 
ed pallets outside the breakroom, stacked ten high, 
and we laugh and tell jokes while a raquetball game is 
being played on the inside of our rib cages. We watch 
the Dead-heads (all kinds of them flock up here to 
work; they toil for a couple of weeks and make 
enough to follow Jerry Garcia all over the west coast 
for half a year) kick a little hacky-sack around, flop- 
ping from foot to foot at the same beat as our pump- 
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ing veins. And after the break, the head-cutting 
machines will fall to that beat, and the gum we all 
chew will follow the sound of aluminum hitting 
against steel like a typewriter pounding to a 
benezedrine pace. But the seagulls up ahead, all they 
see is a great cauldron of labor ejecting floods of 
delicious pink flesh, flopping at the sides of the boats 
anchored lazily at our pier. 

Ferber slides out from the giant opening in the 
aluminum wall of the freezer packing house. He gives 
me that ‘‘A-OK on the head-carts’’ signal with his 
thumb circling over to his index finger. That means 
the head carts lined up under the guillotines won’t fill 
up before break. So all we have to do is relax until we 
see the Filipino contract workers (the head cutters) 
start pulling out their earplugs. 

There’s a small opening right next to the head 
grinder of which is maybe two foot wide and a foot 
high. The opening is perpendicular to the ground. It is 
our catcher’s mitt. Only there is no catcher behind it, 
only a dark space which leads down to pipes which 
wash all this debris out to the seagulls in a. gush. From 
the side of the pier to the catcher’s mitt it’s about as 
far as on a real softball field, and the angle of the 
pier makes that mitt perfect height. Your average sock- 
eye head weighs about as much as a softball too, only 
it’s actually more aerodynamically sound than a soft- 
ball. That is if you throw it right from behind the 
gills. 

‘“‘Three and two, you suck.’’ Ferber analyzes my 
pitching talents. 

‘“‘Man on second, man on first ... two outs.’’ I eye 
that slot, pick my right leg up and swing my shoulder 
around, in mock style. The head slashes through. 

‘‘He’s outta there!’’ The forklift driver is parked 
right next to us, his boots rested up on his steering 
wheel, his headphone set dangles around his slumped 
neck. His thumb throws itself back over his shoulder. 

“‘Gimme that.’’ Ferber pushes me gently aside from 
the mound, taking a softball from my hand. 

He is too strong to be a pitcher. When his heads 
miss, and they usually do, they make a big red splat 
against the aluminum walls. But when he throws a 
good one it zings. If Sam Peckinpah was here to 
photograph a good Ferber pitch—we’d all see the 
nose of that shiny sockeye head zooming straight 
through the air and as it went the mouth would fall 
wide open, teeth exposed, and the eyelids would fall 
back a bit, even the gills would flutter some. That’s 
what makes such a splat when he misses, the fish- 
heads hit the wall dead on with a wide open smile. 

The earplugs are coming out of the Filipino’s 
ears. The gloves being pulled off. 

We squirt home plate down, and all the splats. 

Ed wouldn’t like those splats. He’d be amused but 
he doesn’t like big red messy things on the outside of 
the freezer house walls. Ed is the foreman. 

Ferber takes his hat off. He had put it on to pitch. 

continued on page 20 


Long Beach at 


Street Level: 


By Marjorie Briley 


TS 


Energy Is Back 


Energy. Long Beach. Ten years 
ago one wouldn’t have used those 
two words in the same sentence 
when talking about the core of 
California’s fifth largest city. The 
once proud and thriving seaside city 
supported by tourists, oil, shipping, 
aerospace, and the U.S. Navy had 
taken a downward slide. Postwar 
layoffs, the suburban flight of the 
’°50s and ’60s, and the naval 
withdrawal in the early ’70s left 
Long Beach with sorely depleted 
resources. ‘‘lowa-by-the-Sea’’ 
quietly decayed. 

Crime rates steadily increased 
during the ’60s, and downtown 
became a dangerous place at night. 
The low rent and dilapidated 
buildings drew transient and 
destitute people. Senior citizens who 
had known Long Beach in its hap- 
pier days feared stepping out of 
their homes after sunset. 

But the crestfallen, neglected 
downtown of the ’60s is undergoing 
sudden regeneration. City and 
business leaders established the 
Downtown Redevelopment Agency 
in 1975, with the hope of bringing 
business and people back to the 
heart of the city. It worked. With 


the help of over $1.2 billion in 
public and private funding, Long 
Beach now bursts with a new 
energy. 

Physical evidence of this new 
surge of power is widely visible 
downtown--from the Long Beach 
Plaza and the Pedestrian Mall to the 
Hyatt Regency Hotel and the gleam- 
ing Arco Towers, but the energy 
doesn’t stop with structures. You’ll 
also find it closer to sea level, 
beneath the towering glass symbols 
of commercial vigor, at street level. 
Long Beach’s people are as much a 
source of the city’s new energy. 
They bring the city alive! 

In front of L’ile de France, an old 
gentleman in a rumpled coat and 
misshapen felt hat shuffles along, 
his left hand clutching a plastic 
shopping bag decorated with 1960s 
peace flowers. He gives his cane a 
360 degree swing now and again. 

Inside the cafe, business folk talk 
parking costs over hot coffee. 
Croissants, small chocolates, sugar- 
glazed pinwheels are piled high 
behind the glass protecting them. 
Two women with I.D. tags pinned 
to their t-shirts order one of 
everything on the bottom row. They 


check their order carefully to make 
sure they haven’t been shorted by 
the petite Oriental woman arranging 
their packages. Satisfied, they pay 
and leave. 

Near the front steps of the sturdy 
Post Office--standing with dignity 
since 1934 on the corner of Long 
Beach Boulevard and 3rd Street 
--sits a tiny old woman. Perched on 
a red fold-out stool, her surprisingly 
strong voice rings out in song, 
fingers flying over the accordion 
balanced on her lap. She is blind. 
Does she remember the glory days 
of the Pike? Did flower children 
speak gently to her of love? Another 
old woman drops some change into 
her tin cup and momentarily grasps 
her hand. Murmuring thanks, she 
returns to her hymns, praising the 
Lord with her energy. 

On the west side of Long Beach 
Boulevard, next to the Finer Phar- 
macy on the corner, Walker’s 
Jewelry and Loan draws the restless 
who wait for the relief-check 
cashing store to open. A young tran- 
sient man sits on the planter in front 
of Chili Don’s bar. His 
weatherbeaten jacket lies limp and 


continued on page 30 
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Gills 


continued from page 16 


We go to sit down. 

He’s working the head machine now, we trade off 
after every break. When not working the heads, the 
other guys in rejects haul out big bins of bad grade 
fish on pallet jacks and set them up in a line for 
the forklift drivers to take to the cannery. Its kind of 
fun because you can get these crates of foul salmon 
going along the wet concrete really fast on those pallet 
jacks, it makes you look strong. 

We wait together, leaning on the edge of the 
grinder’s funnel. Nearby, in the river, a fisherman 
makes sport out of shooting seagulls with a .22 caliber 
rifle. Something a blind-man could do and have the 
same accuracy. A crack, then a puff of feathers, a 
bird falls into the water, its feathers trailing along 
lazily, like farm children following the milk truck. 
The sound of a salmon hitting the concrete from a 50- 
foot drop is different from that of a seagull hitting 
the water, lifeless. 

Down below the pier in the hull of a boat, a big kid 
named Mongo pitches fish into a collection net which 
is fastened to the end of a crane. He is a moose-sized 
man, born and bred in Alaska, with a dull mind and 
a warped sense of humor, but he has a crazed and 
frenzied youthful charm that beams from his cleft- 
palated grin. Ferber and I decided that he doesn’t 
really exist, that he is a mirage designed purely for 
our amusement. 

Some tourists walk along the pier and stop to 
photograph him. He pulls the mouth of a large 
salmon open and bites the tongue out, juice drips 
from the sides of his mouth. He spits the tongue up at 
the gawking tourists. They jump back, aghast, and 
flee. His head bends back towards the slime he is pud- 
dling through. A laugh bounces loudly out of the hull 
at us. 

Ferber has some carts to shovel now, so I spray the 
deck while I watch his huge shoulders toss the fish- 
heads. He gets about twelve fish heads on the average 
in each scoop. I average only ten. He is a good 
shoveler, in each swing he makes it look easy. Dig in, 
scoop and ride the shovel right into the auger pit, 
grinding away, spitting juice up. I have to lift after 
scooping, he just lets his strength and size cast the 
heads with ease, making them fall with a gentle arc 
into the pit. Mine are thrown into the pit, splashing 
more, and always a few land on the concrete. 

After a while, and it has been a while, this is our 
2lst shift in a row, we calculate how many shovel 
loads are in an evenings work, which is worth about 
100 dollars. Later in Mexico we talk to the natives in 
San Blas, asking them how many ‘‘shovel loads’’ of 
fish heads it will cost to stay in a hotel or eat 
breakfast. They, of course, know no English and just 
smile back, under the shade of the hot August sun, 
watching the ‘‘Olas grande’? move in and saying, 


“Buenos dias, amigo.”’ 

Mexico, which has become the driving force behind 
each shoulder aching scoop, is not till later. And now 
it is the 21st shift and the heads are falling, the beat is 
humming, the rejects piling. 

Inside the freezer, past the slimers, I see the 
Doleboys taking a break from loading freezers. They 
are tallying up hours on the side of the freezer. Peo- 
ple are always counting hours. 


“‘Let’s see ... 102 hours last week.”’ 

““Well wait, we only got 15 on Thursday.”’ 

“‘Oh yeah, minus nine bucks.”’ 

“‘Should be around 700 then, take home.’’ 

“You file exempt?”’ 

““Of course, you didn’t?’’ 

We are all here for the money. The Doleboys dream 
about how August in Waikiki and Kona will be. I 
know on that movie screen in their brain pan is a 
giant blue wave barreling in, a fat joint rolled on a 
beach towel near some sun-drenched nymph. The 
movie screen, that’s what gets you by on this job. For 
Ferber it’s a screen of gadgets. Toys. Collectables. 

“You know, when we get outta here I’m gonna get 
me one of those huge old round Coca-Cola 
advertising signs.’’ 

The slimers, pitted against thousands of headless 
salmon which pile up on steel shelves, their rubber 
boots ankle deep in guts and roe , swarming past to 
seagull land, tendonitis crippling their grips as they 
cut endless bellies open—they must have something 
really wonderful on that screen. 

Ed, an easygoing type of about thirty, who still 
holds that same boyish look he had when he was 
twelve, plods over to me, his hands relaxing in his 
pocket, his head bent over forward glancing just 
under the brim of his hat. I can tell he hasn’t slept in 
three days. He rubs the edges of his eyes and pushes 
his glasses down the end of his nose. 

“‘Gonna have to wash some beach fish.”’ 

Beach fish are caught in nets along beach sites on 
the bay and always come back with sand on them, 
therefore have to be washed. 

Ed pulls up in a forklift and dumps a load of beach 
fish in the washer. I start sorting them on the belt 
which transports them under a network of useless 
sprayers and then dumps them into a new bin, still 
sandy, but washed. I move around back of the washer 
where the belt empties the fish and I position the bin. 
A fusebox on the bottom rod of the washer starts 
smoking, sparks shoot out and a small fire starts bur- 
ning. 

“Sparks, smoke, fuggers burning!’’ I yell out. Ed 
climbs from his forklift, turns the machine off which 
is no longer on anyway, and comes around to inspect. 
He peers down, hands in his pockets, his fleece-lined 
vest exposing his gaunt frame. 

“Well, fired that sucker, didn’t we?’’ he says with 
the same insouciance he learned from the dead fish he 

continued on page 34 
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They like it that I call people jerks, 
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all-ee, Wall-ee,’’ 


chants the wild studio audience at 
Anaheim’s KDOC television sta- 
tion. 

Wally George, 48, a silver-haired, 
slander-tongued, radical right-wing 
answer to Phil Donahue, raises his 
hands Nixonesquely to quiet the im- 
patient mob. 

Sitting at his desk, between a 
photograph of Ronald Reagan and 
an American flag, Wally puts a 
liberal guest on the Hot Seat each 
Saturday night at 11:00. 

The hour-long assault on 
““subversives,’’ ‘‘communists,’’ and 
any idea that isn’t purely red, white 
and blue, begins with questions and 
comments from the studio audience. 

A young man with spiked hair 
steps up to the podium; his eyes 
flash dissent, his grin telegraphs a 
cutting intent. ‘‘Wally, I’d just like 
to say that I really enjoy your show. 
It’s the best entertainment around,”’ 
he adds sarcastically, ‘‘like center 
ring at the circus.”’ 

Wally flushes, the veins in his 
forehead pulse violently. ‘‘And may 
I say, sir,’’ his voice pitching, ‘‘that 
you are the biggest clown we’ve had 
on so far!’’ 

The audience cheers maniacally. 
They take up a new chant, ‘‘Clown, 
clown, clown... ”’ 

Taped Wednesday nights at 7:00 
before a beer-swigging rowdy crowd 
of high school and college students, 
Hot Seat attempts to lead a national 
crusade back to old-line beliefs and 
McCarthyistic mores. Wally 
George, its leader and spokesman, 
appears to be the newest cult hero of 
the younger generation. 

Or is Wally—like Flashdance 
fashions and Breakdancing—just 
another fad? 

““No,’’ he responds in a press con- 
ference before one of the Wednes- 
day night rallies. ‘‘I am not a fad. 
From the mail I get I’d say the ma- 
jority of the people who watch me 
et Cally take me seriously. They enjoy 

my buoyance, my sense of humor 
and the fact that I vent my anger. 
They like it that I call people jerks, 
that I toss people off the air. But 


overall, I think they believe in what 
I’m saying.”’ 

Wally nervously strokes the back 
of his head with a thin, bony 
hand—a gesture that is becoming as 
well-known as Wally himself. 
Delicately built, he is pale and 
gaunt, his fiery eyes receding into 
hollow sockets. On the surface he 
does not seem an appropriate leader 
for an offensive against ‘‘dangerous 
left-wing subversives.”’ 

At first glance, the Anaheim 
studio does not seem an ap- 
propriate home for such an osten- 
tatious cause. Set on a narrow 
side-street, insignificant in the 
shadow of Disneyland, is a dirty 
yellow-bricked-front building with 
a smudged glass door. Only the 
red, hand-painted call letters, 
KDOC, suggest it is different from 
its warehouse neighbors. Nothing 
flashy, nor gutsy, just conven- 
tional. t 

Initially, Hot Seat fans were as 
colorless. When the show debuted 
late in the summer of 1983, the 
studio seats were filled by middle- 
aged Orange County businessmen 
and their wives, people who grew 
up in the 1950s, living the conser- 
vative ideals Wally so emphatically 
spouts. 

“T think the older people were 
held over from my days on the 
Sam Yorty Show,’’ Wally 
theorizes. When young people saw 
Hot Seat on television they leaped 
on the bandwagon, and _ this 
youthful surge has led Wally to 
conclude that there is a strong con- 
servative tide running among the 
nation’s young. 

And just what is a conservative? 

‘‘A conservative 1s someone who 


is patriotic, who is moral, who 
believes in God, who realizes that 
the communists are threatening the 
survival of the entire free world,”’ 
Wally declares. ‘‘A conservative 
says that he’ll do anything, even 
give up his life, for his country. 
He doesn’t run away across the 
border to Canada when he’s eens: 
drafted. He’s a person who puts 
his God and country above all,’’ 
Wally booms, pointing an accusing 
finger into the air. 


“‘And yes,’’ he adds, ‘‘conser- 
vative is synonymous with 
Republican.”’ 

His face grimacing, Wally angrily 
rambles at the mention of Lowell 
Wiecker (‘‘a jerk’’), Jane Fonda 
(‘‘treasonous’’) and Tip O’Neil (‘‘a 
big fat moron’’). Never at a loss for 


words or opinions, this political 


missionary sees a concrete reason 
for the conservative trend he 
perceives among today’s students. 

Wally praises the leadership of 
Ronald Reagan, who he says the 
kids of today are extremely en- 
thusiastic about. Most of the mail I 
get is from college and high school 
students who are strongly sup- 
portive of Ronald Reagan.”’ 

Why? Wally thinks Reagan’s ag- 
gressive anti-communist stance is 
one reason. He also cites ‘‘the 
failures of people like Jimmy 
Carter, who the kids think is a joke. 
He makes the President look awful 
good.”’ 

“*Kids are fed up with liberal pro- 
mises,’’ Wally continues. ‘‘We have 
gotten ourselves into war after war 
with Democrats in office. John F. 
Kennedy was the one who got us in- 
to the Vietnam war. He was the one 
who sent over troops. Lyndon 
Johnson came along and he sent 
Over more troops. Richard Nixon 
came along, a Republican, and he 
ended the war and brought the 
troops home.”’ 


Such controversial views explain 
some of Wally’s appeal to the 
young. But some critics question 
whether his anger and antics, in con- 
servative wrappings and_ labeled 
‘patriotic’? aren’t just to attract 
media attention. Featured in Life 
and People magazines, with guest 
segments on Eye On L.A., 2 On The 
Town, and Donahue, 13 regularly 
scheduled appearances on Thicke 
of the Night, and the first signs of 
nationwide Wallymania, the ques- 
tion seems a valid one. 

A Los Angeles native, son of a 
British sea captain and a one time 
child actress, Wally George was torn 
between a show business career and 
becoming an Episcopalian minister. 
At age 14 he enrolled at the 


Hollywood Professional School and 
began living his show business 
dream. Wally found that perform- 
ing alleviated his childhood stutter- 
ing handicap. but it also cost him a 
father. 

“‘He wanted me to go into the 
Navy,”’ recollects Wally. ‘‘My in- 
terest in show business ruined our 
relationship. It was like I didn’t 
have a father after that.” 

At 16, Wally joined the radio cast 
of The Adventures of Ozzie and 
Harriet as the grocery boy. When 
the show switched to television in 
1952, Wally stuck with radio and 
became a disc jockey. 

He professes to be a lifelong 
believer in the conservative 
Republican philosophy, which in 
Wally’s translation, means get off 
your duff; don’t expect the govern- 
ment to give you a hand out for the 
rest of your life; if you try you can 
be anything you want to be. 

In 1973 he began a six-year stint 
as executive producer and co-host of 
the Sam Yorty Show: a. star- 
spangled-banner, KCOP talk show 
featuring the former mayor of Los 
Angeles. 

In 1979, Wally hosted the Wally 
George Show, which he syndicated 
in 28 national markets. This 
insomnia—curing antecedent to Hot 
Seat featured conservative guests 
who agreed with a toned-down 
Wally. 


Then Michael Volpe, the current 
KDOC station manager and one- 
time associate of KTTV and The Joe 
Pyne Show, came to Wally with a 
new show concept eight months 
ago. The idea? To interview con- 
troversial, liberal guests and _ let 
Wally’s hot-headed, unpredictable 
antics carry the show. 

“Volpe felt the time was ripe for 
this kind of a show to again make its 
mark on the scene,”’ says Wally, let- 
ting loose his toothy smile, ‘‘and he 
was correct.’’ 

If Wally’s professional life looks 
rosy, his personal life has been 
marked with disappointment. 

Twice divorced, Wally is now fac- 
ing what he calls the most painful 
situation in his life: the estrange- 


ment from daughter Rebecca 
DeMornay, the beautiful 22 year- 
old co-starring with Tom Cruise in 
the movie Risky Business. 


A separation that lasted ten years 
during DeMornay’s childhood deep- 
ly rifted the father-daughter rela- 
tionship. A reconciliation is doubt- 
ful. Hot Seat and Wally’s political 
outspokenness has severed the few 
remaining avenues of communica- 
tion. DeMornay, who played a pro- 
stitute in the movie, will not take 
Wally’s calls and lives at an address 
unknown to her father. 


“She doesn’t like my show,”’’ 
Wally says sadly. ‘‘She is surround- 
ed by a lot of Hollywood liberals 
and they have convinced her that I 
am very harmful to her career.’’ 

Wally’s definition of a liberal? 

“A true liberal is one who 
believes that there is no communist 
threat, which is like hiding your 
head in the sand,’’ he says. ‘‘A 
liberal does not believe that a cold- 
blooded murderer should receive the 
death penalty. A liberal believes in 
abortion, and that is first-degree 
murder.’’ 

Wally’s voice rises sharply as he 
takes liberals to task for opposing 
prayer in public’ school, 
downgrading patriotism and press- 
ing for the legalization of mari- 
juana. 

“‘They are very permissive people. 
I think they are very dangerous to 
this country because they are 
weakening and _ destroying 
everything we stand for.’’ 


From the inflection in his voice, 
one surmises that ‘‘Hollywood 
liberals,’’ like DeMornay’s friends, 
are the worst kind. 

A thoughtful Wally slowly 
strokes the back of his head once 
again. His grief over the break with 
his daughter is clear. ‘‘I was always 
the most political person in my 
family,’’ he sighs, ‘‘I guess I still 
am.’’ His momentary introspection 
passes, then he is off again poun- 
ding his fist, wrinkling his nose and 
cursing everyone from the ACLU 
(‘infested with communists’’) to 

continued on page 32 
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Z’ev 


Musical Mutations 


It’s Anything But Music 


Lie back, get comfortable, sink 
into the cushiness of your favorite 
pillow, and slip on the headphones. 
Now you’re ready ot be transported 
away from the immediate, everpre- 
sent, here-and-now, sometimes 
harsher-than-we’d-like realities of 
the everyday world. 

Static crackles, signifying the 
start of this escape. The needle cuts 
into the ebon grooves injection your 
mind with one of the most potent 
drugs on the market today--music. 

“‘Death.”’ 

The static grows. Louder. Your 
eyes squeeze shut as the noise grinds 
through your brain. In the distance 
churns untempoed chords blending 
with a shrill whir of machinery. 

‘‘De-ath is,’’ the voice whines, 
deaf to tone, ‘‘at h-and.”’ 

It’ll pass, you say to yourself, 
your heart racing in anticipation of 
the torment ending. Sounds of a 
leaky faucet drip over the airwaves 
muting the static. The whir turns in- 
to a continuous hum; this is not a 
test. 

Torn between ripping off the 
headphones and hearing what 
comes next, the decision is made for 
you as the sounds become a thing of 
the past. Silence. 

‘*‘De-ath is at hand.”’ 

A small burst of static, then- 


to Your Ears 


‘*Your hands.’’ 

-can barely hear them. You in- 
crease the volume until you can hear 
the needle catching dust...catching 
dust...and the small whine of the 
voice once again. 

seierstillen 

Your ears strain to hear- 

“Let our music enter your soul. 
Let our music enter...”’ 

Hey, hey, Daddy-O, early on in 
the ’60s, tunes could get a ‘96’ simp- 
ly if you could dance to them. Can 
you dig it? Man, they didn’t say 
anything to society--except, “‘we ac- 
Ceptar 

But even this c-razy, be-bop pop 
couldn’t foresee the rebellious music 
that was crystallizing in the 
background like a_— good 
hallucinogen. Psychedelia soon ex- 
ploded into the ’60s, challenging 


morals and, oh my God, even 
breaking family traditions. The 
music helped to make the ’60s 


generation aware of more than 
music. But what was father to do 
when Bud and Kitten went and 
decided, on their own, that they 
would go do something spon- 
taneously, like--you know--vote 
Republican. It was all that damned 
music. 

Those hippie radicals, with all 
their hair, were out to destroy the 


By Jill Moen 


U.S. of A. with their pinko music! 


Oh, and then there was 
the...shshsh...the sexuality, like 
with that Morrison boy. 

Jim Morrison, idol to boys, 


dream to girls, nightmare to 
parents, reeked of everything that 
was bad. Society took one look at 
this self-proclaimed, reincarnated 
Indian who sang about the three L’s 
(Love, Lust, L.S.D.), and they 
threw up on their plastic-covered 
sofas. What was this world coming 
to? All the talk of ‘‘breaking on 
through to the other side,’’ and, oh, 
my Lord, the verbal intercourse that 
was laid out alongside the trance- 
like twang of an electrical guitar 
spelling out, ‘‘G-L-O-R-I-A,”’ 
would surely bring about the end of 
a civilized civilization. 

Eventually, however, it was ac- 
cepted. Now it’s considered the 
norm. 

But, hey, the next decade brought 
about the ultra-modern, synthesiz- 
ed, repetitive Muzak known 
as...disco. Disco did nothing more 
than perform electronic lobotomies 
on its dancing fools-- 

“That’s the way. Uh huh. Uh 
huh. I like it. Uh huh. Uh huh. 
That’s the way. Uh huh. Uh huh. I 
like it. Uh huh. Uh huh...”’ 

--causing them to purchase 
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bondage-tight pants and shimmery 
tops. These sounds produced 
nothing more than auditoriums full 
of laminated buns and hairy chests. 

Disco, in itself, with the free- 
flowing swishiness (Re: The Hustle- 
left, right, cha-cha-cha, right, left, 
cha-cha-cha) could probably be 
credited with promoting the fierce, 
self-destructive music that was con- 
vulsing in the underground-- 
hardcore punk. 

Hardcore, brought to us in the 
mid-Seventies by Malcolm Mc- 
Claren and the Sex Pistols, sent 
society to its knees with the leather, 
spikes, army boots, poster-colored 
hair, and all-around aggression that 
littered the streets of America. 

Small clubs, humid with bodies, 
breath, and sweat, turned into spik- 
ed battlegrounds as punks hurled 
themselves off speakers and stages 
onto the gamey, shoving mass of 
human flesh below, in a war they 
had declared on themselves. 

The contemporary, sometimes 
glistening, public was aghast 
that...these punks...were actually 
promoting and condoning new 
ideas. And like psychedelia, these 
new ideas--whether it was dying 
their mohawks blue or slamming 
their bodies into one another--upset 
the status quo. The changes in at- 
titudes were like chicken gizzards in 
cheese sauce...hard to stomach. 

Ah, but now, it doesn’t look so 
bad. 

Which brings us to the ’80s. To- 
day we are plagued with an ig- 
norant, expensive, fad of pseudo 
music called fashionable rock. 
Whether Litas Be thiart 
Devo-punk-shit,’’ rock-a-billy, ska, 
heavy metal, or the freshly 
regurgitated psychedelia, it’s 
like...if you can’t dress the 
part...like don’t listen to the music, 
K? 

However, among this sugar- 
coated, teeth-rotting, materialistic 
pop, creeps an evil beast. Still out- 
side the stranglehold of commer- 
cialism pulsates a new breed of 
music that couldn’t give a shit as to 
what you wear. All this savage 
music cares about is that you’re sen- 
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Your 

eyes water, 

your nose runs, 

your body shudders, 
as fresh chalk is 
dragged along a 

dry, clean, chalkboard 
and— 


sing the annoyance, irritation, 
anger, and or pain that it’s dishing 
out. Its whole reason for being is to 
subject as many audiences as possi- 
ble to its interpretation of life. The 
musicians consider themselves ar- 
tists, and what they do becomes a 
performance art. Blending sound, 
taboo subject matter and gore, the 
underground throbs with this 
demon-music called Industrial 
Noise. 

In the name of art, Industrial 
Noise is supplying the vulnerable 
music junkie with a new fix--agony. 

‘‘They’re just trying to create a 
mood...to show what’s wrong (with 
society),’’ says Dan Buhler, an ar- 
dent follower of Industrial Noise 
and import-noise buyer for Tower 
Records in Anaheim. ‘‘It’s definite- 
ly threatening in tone, but it’s only 
an expression of violence.’’ Sup- 
posedly, the actual violence is not 
even there. 

What it really boils down to is 
what one considers violent. Noise 
artists like Johanna Went have fun 
with blood, guts, and other organic 
matter. Buckets of the gook are kept 
on stage for the climax of her per- 
formances as she sloshes the con- 
tents onto the awaiting crowd. Hey, 
it’s sense-o-round--fee/ the music! 

Bobby Adams, photographer for 
RE Search, an industrial culture 
handbook published out of San 
Francisco, puts it simply, ‘‘Wear an 
apron...and try to keep the feces off 
your shoes.’’ 

Although noise sales have increas- 
ed over the years, Buhler believes 


that industrialism will lose its 
somewhat sordid expression, with 
the entire movement shifting toward 
a more listenable, and, yes, maybe 
even a more tolerable sound. 

The spit, stab, pop-a-pill, shove- 
a-needle-up-your-artery tunes of 
yesteryear opened many doors to 
previously locked minds. It was the 
acceptance of such radical, counter- 
culture, idealistic movements as 
hardcore punk and psychedelia that 
pried open the sealed annex of ex- 
pressionism. 

These open doors gave noise 
bands a chance to test the waters. 
For instance, at the turn of the 
decade, Throbbing Gristle (which 
has since performed mitosis-- 
splitting itself into two, two, two 
noise bands from one) came to the 
U.S. from Europe equipped with 
their eerie mutation of thought and 
sound, ready to lay it on our culture 
vultures. 

But, hey, wait a minute. I don’t 
know. New concept, sort of like 
parting your hair on the other 
side...feels weird, y’ know? 

Throbbing Gristle’s music, while 
incorporating a mix of hypnotic 
sounds, was mellower than 
hardcore--yet more vicious, more 
of a subliminal attack than physical. 
First your mind relishes the tranquil 
continuity of a sound, say, singing 
through an electrical fan, then is 
brutally assaulted with a _ high- 
pitched squeal. 

I love it. I hate it. I hate it. Love 
it. Love. Hate. L- Ahhhhhhh. 

The music toys with your 
tolerance. And, while we’re on the 
subject of tolerance, if you were 
ever wondering where your pain 
threshold was, Boyd Rice’s music 
will find it for you...and deposit you 
there, to writhe in pain as he pierces 
his way into your heart. Rice, part 
of the San Francisco-based band 
NON, implements heavy spotlights 
bursting into the audience’s eyes as 
they shed tears from glare and tor- 
ment, and shortly following are 
bolts of sheer unpatterned noise sen- 
ding bolts of pain straight to the old 
medulla. 

As you hit the concrete and roll 
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on the floor to ground yourself 
from this electrical storm--the 
synopsis in your brain screaming, 
“What the hell...?’’--not thinking 
straight anymore you cry out for 
Loverboy (no-no-no, that’s a dif- 
ferent kind of pain)...the Partridge 
Family, yeah! Shirley? Keith? 
Where for art thou? 

“*T think I love you-”’ 

Then again, maybe your tastes go 
a little more with the nuts and bolts 
of music... 

Like, if you’re an _ electrical 
engineer, computer freak, Trekkie, 
mechanical wiz, social retard, enjoy 
explosives, or have orgasmic ex- 
periences off destruction and 
mutilation, then, Mark Pauline is 
the noise artist for you! 

Amidst blood, squeals, clatter, 
whirs, blow torches, bombs, and 
machines--sometimes fuly equipped 
with dead animals (most artists 


swear that the animals are dead 
before they get to them. What do 
they do? Scour the highways before 
each show? ‘‘Hey, Fred, there’s a 
fresh one...and look, it fits!’’), 
Pauline, also based out of San Fran- 
cisco, creates chaos at every turn. 
Sort of makes you proud to be an 
A-merican, doesn’t it? 

“And the rockets red glare, 
bombs bursting in air....’’ 

Too much hoopla? How about 
something a little mellower, perhaps 
even spiritual? Like with Moonie 
chants, beat poetry, or Sunday ser- 
mons, Z’ev attacks the inner being. 
As a preacher delivers his sermon to 
a congregation of partially in- 
coherent churchgoers, experiencing 
the first stages of R.E.M., Z’ev 
delivers his message to a crowd 
under the spell of tribal drums and 
hypnotic chants. And as with the 
terminally hard pews pressing con- 


Mark Pauline 


sciousness into...the crowd, Z’ev 
adds the pain of noise to keep his 
listeners on their toes, letting the 
music enter.... 

A siren-throbbing, throbbing, 
throbbing--catches on the highest 
note, stinging your temples. 

Your eyes water, your nose runs, 
your body shudders as fresh chalk is 
dragged along a dry, clean 
chalkboard, and-- 

Silence. 

Then, off in the distance, the roar 
of a race car, or is it just a fly in 


your room? Your senses are 
haywire--out of control-- 
“De-ath.”’ 


Your subconscious grabs hold of 
the single word, thirsting for-- 

“*‘De-ath is”’ 

-more! 

“‘at hand.”’ 

Yes! 


“‘Let our music entenns. ca fe) 
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FORTY 
NINER 
SHOPS 
inc. 


CALIFORNIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY, 
LONG BEACH 


FOOD SERVICES 


STUDENT UNION, 
featuring: 

THE SNACK BAR (Main Level); 
THE DELI (Games Area - Lower 
Level); and THE OAK ROOM 
(Lower Level - Reservations 
Requested X5405) 


UNIVERSITY FOOD 
CENTER, 

featuring: 

THE CHART ROOM (7:00 AM 
-1:30 PM); THE GOLD RUSH 
(7:00 AM - 1:30 PM); CHUCK 
WAGONS (7:30 AM - 1:00 PM); 
THE OUTPOST (8:30 AM - 6:30 
PM); YUKON JACK’S (Ice 
Cream Parlor & Fountain 
11:00 AM - 6:30 PM); and THE 
NUGGET (Campus Pub 11:00 
AM - 11:00 PM MON - SAT) 


Catering Services - X5205 
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Women 
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and the difficulty of finding good 
child care. 

Psychologist Sondra Goldstein 
claims that the new generation of 
women is learning to successfully in- 
tegrate different roles: ‘“Whereas 
women in the ’70s tried to be ‘super- 
women,’ women in the ’80s are 
more realistic as to what they have 
to do.”’ 

In a sense, both economic 
pressures and women’s upbringing 
are helping to make feminism a 
reality. But women must take the in- 
itiative to see that true equality in 
the marketplace is legally 
guaranteed. 

In the Second Stage, Betty 
Friedan claims that we cannot really 
achieve institutionalized feminism 
without the support of the First 
Amendment. She predicted that if 
the Equal Rights Amendment was 
not passed, it would prolong the 
struggle that feminists have fought 
for so many years. Young women 
must not take what few rights they 
have gained for granted. 

It came as a shock to many that 
the amendment did not pass and 


feminists vow they will not give up. 


This failure has led Ms. Sievers to 
comment that women may not have 
made it as far as they’d like to 
believe. ‘‘Women in college today 
only see the success stories,’’ she 
states. ‘‘But they don’t see the real 
statistics.’? These facts show many 
inequalities in the work force. 

Betty Friedan believes profound 
changes have taken place in 
women’s minds - that they are con- 
scious of their rightful, equal place, 
that they are aware of their per- 
sonhood, and that younger women 
can accept themselves without guilt. 

Friedan sees no limit to the 
aspirations of young women. But 
she warns that regardless of the 
ERA’s status, there will continue to 
be equality conflicts. 

And before the dream of equality 
can be realized, all women must 
keep faith in the fight. 

You’ve come a long way baby... 

Maybe. : 
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ragged on filthy jeans, layers of dir- 
ty street life ground into the fibers. 
Tomorrow he may look for a job, 
but this afternoon will be passed at 
the Plasma Production Group next 
to the bar. Another pint of blood, 
another bowl of chili, another bottle 
of beer. 

Across from the famous mosaic 
recreation mural on 3rd Street, Pro- 
menade North begins. Other 
murals, bright, fantastic depictions 
of history and culture, flank the 
pulsing crowds. Water fountains 
please the eye and soothe the ear, 
benches along the promenade invite 
spectators to sit and watch the 
parade of window shoppers and of- 
fice workers. Surrounded by a rain- 
bow of roses, lilies, carnations, and 
daffodils, the flower vendor reads a 
magazine and suns himself. 

Halfway down Broadway, acid 
rock blasts from the Pandemonium, 
its facade decorated with a black- 
and-white mural in nondescript 
psychedelia. Step into a time warp. 
Inside, customers wearing late ’60s 
fashions--long hair, biker boots and 
bell-bottom jeans--shoot pool or sit 
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at the bar. Strains of Santana float 
out onto the street and mix with the 
roar of traffic. 

At the Transit Mall, domain of 
the new public transport system, 
buses round the corner of Ist and 
Long Beach Boulevard, gliding in- 
to line behind one another. 
Secretaries, servicemen and senior 
citizens file aboard. Nearby, a 
brown-uniformed city employee 
rinses the concrete walks and steps 
of the small, amphitheater-like 
park. Swinging the hose back and 
forth, he herds pools of water into 
the nearest drainage grate. He 
presides over a sanctuary; among 
the roaring man-made fountains 
and waterfalls, the whine of the 
buses is reduced to a mechanical 
hum. Calm space is created. 

People flow along the connecting 
streets and pedestrian walkways, 
currents of human electricity. Mov- 
ing separately, conversing together, 
they construct a living framework 
and become the reinforcing steel of 
a human city. 

Bisecting the Promenade, Ocean 
Boulevard runs wide and windy. To 
the south, the walkway opens upon 
a broad view: the Entertainment 
Center, the Hyatt Regency, Queen 
Mary and her companion the Spruce 
Goose, Terminal Island and 
the shipyards of L.A. Harbor, Palos 
Verdes Peninsula, the Vincent 
Thomas Bridge, the gleaming spires 
of the Arco Towers. 

Jutting from the empty 
storefronts of the Landmark 
Building at the corner of Pine and 
Ocean, a canopy protects 
pedestrians from pieces of masonry 
that occasionally fall off the facade. 
Painters ply their trade on the se- 
cond floor, their energy giving new 
vitality to the old structure. On the 
street below a tall, blond, bearded 
man approaches his parked Mazda 
sportscar and walks completely 
around it, performing a thorough 
inspection. Satisfied, he gets in, 
starts it, and cautiously enters the 
flow of traffic. 

To the west, the Civic Center 
houses the main generators of city 
government. Citizens with nowhere 
in particular to go gather at Lincoln 


Park, seeking its seclusion and pro- 
tection. Others, leaving the 
buildings, move with an obvious 
sense of purpose. A businessman 
checks his digital watch and 
quickens his pace. The right lapel of 
his navy blue suit flaps up against 
the small air jetties he generates as 
he rushes along. Briefcase swinging 
in his right hand, he trains his eyes 
on some distant point just above the 
horizon and moves into tunnel vi- 
sion. He sees no one. 

On the northeast corner of Broad- 
way and Pine, the stately Security 
Pacific Bank building towers over 
pedestrians. Across the street, 
others pick their way through the 
construction zone at the historic Dr. 
Rowan building, past huge steel 
I-beams resting on the sidewalk. 
Soon the brick-red lengths will 
become part of the building, rein- 
forcing it for the future. 

Farther north on Pine Avenue, 
people surge in and out of buildings 
on both sides of the street. Relics of 
Long Beach’s past--Sav-on, 
Woolworth’s, and 
Newberry’s--buzz with business. 
New plaza shops face them from the 
east, soliciting Olympic volunteers, 
touting computers and sushi-to-go. 

Growth goes on. Plans for 
redevelopment are designed to run 
until 2010. Stanley Cohen, Amfac 
and California Federal Savings and 
Loan are developing a $117-million 
complex that will include a 14-story 
tower and retail shops. Heltzer 
Enterprizes of Long Beach has a 
$145-million complex in the _ plan- 

ning stages, with the project combin- 
ing condominiums, Office retail 
areas, and public park land. IDM 
and Kajima Corp. are developing 
the 1.4 million-square-foot World 
Trade Center, one of the city’s 
largest projects. When finished, it 
will contain exhibition and con- 
ference facilities as well as doubling 
available office space within the ci- 
ty. 

Yes, Long Beach is back, its 
renewed energy emanating from the 
restored brick buildings and modern 
glass towers alike, swirling above 
the human energy of the streets alive 
with its people. i 
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CONVERT CLOSET EXTRAS 
$$ INTO CASH $$ 
Bring your gently worn and 
new apparel/accessories- 


gift items in. We sell 
them for you and split the 
sales price with you. 
YESTERDAY, TODAY & TOMORROW 
Clothing-Gift Consignment 
5662 Atlantic Ave., (rear) 
Long Beach, (213) 422-3832 


**WE TAKE YOUR ACCEPTABLE 

ITEM/S OR SERVICE AS 50% 

OF THE PAYMENT FOR: 

RESUMES $5 up- COVER LTRS. 

INTERVIEW FOLLOW-UP LTRS. 

ALL TYPING/WORD PROCESSING 
ELC AETG.. ETC: 

UBN BUSINESS CENTER, Div. 

UNITED BARTER NETWORKS 
5662 Atlantic Avenue 

Long Beach (213) 422-5183 


Wally 

continued from page 25 

mainline conservative William F. 
Buckley (‘‘a pompous snob intellec- 
tual’’). 

“What I’m trying to do,’’ ex- 
plains Wally, his voice growing 
sour, ‘‘is counter what the liberals 
say—that anything is o.k., that the 
government has no right to say you 
can do this and you can’t do that, 
that everybody should be able to do 
what they feel like doing. Well, that 
is anarchy.’’ He blames ‘‘liberals in 
government’’ and ‘‘a liberal news 
media’’ for fostering a permissive 
society. 

Gea) | say ban por- 
nography, they say ‘that’s cen- 
sorship.’ Of course it’s censorship. 
We used to have censorship in this 
country only a few years ago and it 

didn’t cause any great harm.’’ Wal- 
ly doesn’t feel the United States has 
been a moral country for the last 15 
years. ‘‘I think we have to turn the 
whole thing around. I think Ronald 
Reagan has been trying to do that, 
and I’m trying to help him.’’ 

Some take Wally and his role of 
self-appointed savior and _ right- 
hand-man-to-the-President serious- 
ly. Death threats pour into KDOC 
as regularly as ticket requests for 
Hot Seat. ‘‘I get phone calls and let- 
ters saying, ‘if you go on stage 
you’re going to be a dead man,’ ”’ 
Wally says nonchalantly. 

Guns, knives and martial arts 
weapons have been confiscated 
from ticketholders waiting in line 
outside the studio. Understandably, 
Bond Security has stepped up its 
protection efforts, even placing a 
guard three feet behind Wally on 
camera at all times. This does not 
greatly alarm Wally. 

“When you’re a public figure 
you’ve got to expect that. You either 
take your chances or get out of the 
business and go sell shoes 
somewhere,’’ he says. 

Other, less violent opposition 
comes from traditional conser- 
vatives who feel Wally and his 
escapades lend a carnival air to their 
respectable political cause. 

“T’ve been getting some mail, and 


even some press, from alleged con- 
servatives; they say I am doing more 
to hurt the conservative cause than I 
am to help it because of my erratic 
behavior on the air,’’ snaps Wally. 
‘“‘My answer to that is that my 
behavior is attracting people to the 
conservative cause, especially young 
people, who are sick and tired of the 
stuffy, boring conservatives of 
yesteryear like William F. Buckley, 
who try to be super intellectuals. 
The kids cannot relate to those pom- 
pous snobs.”’ 

Wally George admits to being 
outspoken and emotional, but he 
claims that anybody can understand 
what he’s saying because he doesn’t 
talk over anyone’s head. ‘‘I’m get- 
ting letter after letter that says, ‘we 
didn’t used to be conservative, but 
after watching your show we believe 
in what you’re saying.’ ”’ 

Back on the set, another male 
youth steps up to the podium; he 
has short blond hair and wears a 
‘‘Nuke the Fags’’ button. ‘‘Wally, 
I’d just like to know when you’re 
going to run for president,’’ he 
leads. 

Pandemonium breaks out. The 
audience holds up Wally-4-Pres 
posters and chants ‘‘Wall-ee, Wall- 
ee, Wall-ee...”’ 

Wally flashes his finest politician’s 
grin, looks nervously at his notes, 
then raises his hands for quiet. ‘‘I’m 
supporting Ronald Reagan in 
1984,’ he says, then his eyes ig- 
nite and he quickly adds, ‘‘but 1988, 
that’s a different story.”’ 

Is it possible for this crowd- pleas- 
ing, radical right winger to survive 
public scrutiny that long? Is he more 
than a bubble on the quick changing 
video face of American pop culture? 
Will the death threats deter him? 
Will pressure from main-line con- 
servatives dissuade him from any 
thought of running for public of- 
fice? 

“I think I can accomplish more in 
the media,’’ states Wally. 

But the studio crowd has picked 
up a new chant, ‘‘Eight-ee-eight, 


eight-ee-eight, eight-ee-eight ... .”’ 
9) 


FEIN 


You don't have to be dead to be a Jane Doe 
clothing and accessories for Janes 


3406 E. BROADWAY LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 90803 


MICHAEL’S 
ART 
SUPPLY 


*CASH, CHECK, VISA, M.C. AND AM.EX. ° 
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SHOPPING, DINING & ENTERTAINMENT 
AT THE NEW DOWNTOWN 
SHORELINE MARINA IN LONG BEACH 
Open every day until 1Opm 
4213) 435-5911 


CA Playful Dag full! 


© TOTAL IMAGE © 


BEGIN AHEALTHY 

LIFESTYLE 
and Earn $234 or more per 

month Introducing people to 

“Where the Good 
Life Begins” 
Cut down on long work hours— give 
yourself study time and more 


money! 
CALL FOR INFO: 


(714) 842-0946 


Fri-Sat 9:00-5:00 


498-1504 


yr ~< lh 


2137 Bellflower 
Mon-Thurs ae | 
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Gills 
continued from page 21 


has worked around for years. ‘‘Can’t wash the beach 
fish now, can we?’’ He rubs his eyes. 

“T know, we’ll let the cannery have them.’’ He 
drives off on his forklift, stopping next to another, 
which is passing, to get a stick of gum. 

I haul out some rejects and watch that time clock 
reel towards the eleven o’clock break. 

I follow Ferber up the stairs leading from the break 
room to the’ Filipinos’ quarters. It smells of salt 
and centuries of salmon, and is wet from our boots. 
There are various patterns of different boot bottoms 
drying across the cracks of the steps. And George is 
always at the top rubbing his toes, he is fifty. It’s like 
passing through a passage of Dos Passo’s nightmare 
workingman’s realism. Even the rail hangs loosely on 
the wall, a screw nearly popping from its hole. 

We round the corner at the top of the stairway and 
look back down the steep slope, seeing Conrad staring 
up at us in disgust, jealous rage. He thinks himself 
morally superior and harder working than the rest of 
us, just because we have a little fun. 

‘“How come your guys’ meal tickets are pinker than 
mine?’’ he asked at dinner the previous night. 


Salmon are 

jumping out in the river. 

Poor things have only more 

sport fishermen to avoid, awaiting 


them where spawning salmon rest from 


their swim upstream. 


Ferber put his fork through Conrad’s meat and 
swung the whole piece up into his mouth, taking a 
huge bite from it and then replacing it. He then 
attempted to sing a line from a Dead Kennedy’s song 
at Conrad, spitting splinters of beef into his face. 


The Season Veterans for over 30 years 
BACKPACKING ® MOUNTAINEERING 
TENNIS @® RACQUETBALL 


Sales, Rentals, Expert Service, Featuring these 
top brands: 
Alpenlite ° Bristlecone * Buck Knife * Cuttere Kelty Jansport « Mt. House 
Outdoor Products © Richmoor e Silva * Sportife Asolo « 
Swiss Army ® Trailwise * USGS Maps 
*Vasque ® Wilson Dunlop @ Prince * Kennexe Exte lon * Adidas® Fred Perry 


ats 


Mon-Fri 10-9 
Sat 10-6 
Sun 12-5 Shik Sport Shop 


2nd St. Belmont Shore, CA (213) 434-7461 
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““Was that necessary?’’ Conrad screamed. 

“How come your parents are so stupid?’’ Ferber 
questioned. 

“‘What the hell are you talking about, grow up!”’ 

“Well you see,’’ Ferber bent over his tray pulling 
closer to Conrad, ‘‘they forgot to step on your head 
when you were born!”’ 


And soon, 

in this Alaska 

morning...we will stroll 

in hilarious laughter, joking, 


mocking the workers, kidding ourselves 


that we aren’t tired... 


So Dylan looks up the stairs at us, knowing we are 
off to drink whiskey with the Filipinos, and he 
shakes his wispy blond geologist’s head up at us, 
thinking his disapproval will sometime in our lives 
register and send us on the right track. 

We enter a_ Filipino dorm room. Strewn about 
the walls are various pornographic cut-outs, wide 
open shots, the kind that look more appropriate in 
a gynecologist’s journal than for a girlie magazine. 

“Nice one, eh big guy?’’ pointing at the wall, 
Romee, a thin’ Filipino who smokes long pencil- 
length cigarettes asks. 

“Pull it here,’’ another one leans over gesturing for 
the card table to be put in the center of the room. 

Ferber and I hang back on the window ledge, the 
Filipinos gather around the card table, seated along 
adjacent beds. Romee hands us a bottle of whiskey. 
The hot rush makes that plunge, wrecking our 
stomachs. 

The money rolls out, wads of it, thicker than a 
dime-store paperback. The dominoes are shuffled. 

I’ve never figured out exactly what kind of game it 
is but the stakes are high. A man can lose an entire 
week’s pay in this short half hour, and drag himself 
back downstairs, triple shots haunting his palate. 

When it ends we count 1,300 dollars moving in one 
hand alone, sliding, folded—the size of two dime- 
store paperbacks—into the pocket of a lucky head- 
cutter. Tonight he is lucky, tomorrow maybe not. 
That will be later. 

Ferber and I lavish ourselves on another shot of 
fine whiskey, our heads bubbling like the grinder pit 
when the salmon heads are dumped in too fast, 
splashing pink all around in murky glaze. 

The Filipinos ease themselves up, no resentment 
between the losers and winners; after all the eleven 


o’clock break will return. A loser smiles at us on the 
ledge, our bloodshot eyes nodding back as he points 
at some slut on the wall. ‘‘Nice one here, heh big 
guys?” 

The pace always slows a bit after the eleven o’clock 
break. The chops are more discernable, a beat is 
easier to hear, moments of silence between each chop, 
breaking it up into a staccato rhythm, rather than the 
typewriter pace. There are men taking a moment to 
wipe their brows between chops, the head cutters 
reach back to the hopper and ease a salmon up to the 
guillotine, instead of before when the fish poured out 
in a blinding wall. The slimers lean over to each 
other’s ear in conversation, their knives gesturing out 
over the fish they are supposed to be cutting. The 
eggs fill the basket much slower. The men working 
over the grading tanks don’t lean over quite so far to 
check the quality of the fish, but lazily pick fish up 
and arbitrarily decide which pile to toss them in. The 
automatic pace has slowed, the water on the floor 
puddles and circular ripples echo the rhythm. 

Out on the dock Ferber and I sit against the 
grinder, watching the forklift drivers trade tapes for 
their head sets. 

Soon Ed will reappear with four or five Japanese 
buyers and the pace will gradually pick up until it 
cranks again and then slacks off at four a.m. and just 
nibbles to a close at six. 

We look out at the inlet. The tide is coming in so 
fast that the Kenai River appears to be flowing 
backwards. The water makes that chain-link fence 
kind of pattern that it does when two currents surge 
against each other. The lapping sounds begin to hit 
the sides of the boats and lift them out of the mud. 
Their masts begin a gentle sway. 

Salmon are jumping out in the river, rejoicing hav- 
ing made it this far. Poor things have only another 
thousand more sport fisherman to avoid, awaiting 
them at those cul-de-sacs in the river where spawning 
salmon rest from their swim upstream. 

“‘Stupidest creatures God ever invented,’’ Ferber 
announces. 

“Why do you say that?’’ 

“They live out in the ocean all their lives then just 
when they’re getting old they run all the way back 
home to find the spot they were hatched at.’’ 

‘*Gives ’em something to do.”’ 

“Yeah, I don’t believe in God anyway.’’ He hits 
the start button on the grinder and the metal blades 
are shining in the light as they turn. 

After that short break things pick up a bit. Noel, 
the little Filipino in charge of weighing fish comes 
out and asks me to get ice for him. I’m willing, even 
though the ice tower is treacherous. Noel has a little 
Seattle Mariners’ batter’s cap and puts it on my head. 
So I climb the slippery metal ladder, cold in my grip, 
up to the ice tower, with the cap on, wondering how 
the Mariners are doing this season. 


OLIVE TREE 


Restaurant — Lounge 


Out of this World Cuisine 
at Down to Earth Prices 


e Daily luncheon and dinner specials 
e Entertainment Wed. thru Sat. nights 
e Open 6am to 11pm daily 

e Banquet facilities for up to 50 


6251 Pacific Coast Hwy., Long Beach 
next to Golden Sails Hotel (213) 430-6980 


ERIK FAIR 
U.S.H.G.A. CERTIFIED 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR 


HANG GLIDING FLIGHT SCHOOL 
GLIDER SALES @ SERVICE @ ACCESSORIES 


STUDENT SPECIAL: 


ONE DAY INTRODUCTORY LESSON 


$39.95 
EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1984 


1202M E WALNUT 
SANTA ANA, CAL, 92701 
(714) 542-7444 
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Gills 
continued 

The ice house. Walk along this slippery metal grate 
of which below turns an ice auger. Then come to this 
door which opens when the wheel is turned, a heavy 
metal one that bucks against your weary shoulders, 
like some kind of rodeo bull. Then crawl inside this 
room; the outside air, cold as it is, steams against the 
chill escaping from the ice room. Avoiding sliding 
your kneecap into the ice auger drilling away at thin 
air, awaiting its ice, hoping that upon entrance, the 
heavy door doesn’t crash down on your spine. Grab 
this metal push-rake, like a version of what roulette 
dealers shove chips around with, and push with your 
chest, slipping. The ice falls out into the auger lane 
and is transported down to a cart placed before climb- 
ing. Always push about two carts worth of ice out 
though because fisherman will see you climbing and 
then theyll rush under the pipe which streams out 
fresh ice and they fill their buckets and keep their 
Budweisers cold. 

When I climb out from the ice house, a man is hun- 
ched over the rail peering through a pair of binoculars 
out to sea. 

““What’s out there?’’ 

“Tender ... couple of belugas.”’ 

When I look through his glasses I can see it clear; a 
massive black ship with big grey letters on the side 
“The Ironhead-Seattle.”’ 

And beyond the Ironhead Mts. Illiama and Reedout 
begin to catch the morning sun and shine gracefully 
against a cerulean sky. 

And soon, in this Alaska morning, the workers, 
Ferber and I amongst them, will struggle up the hill to 
our camp of which I can see from the icehouse, our 
tents flapping in a gentle eastern breeze. We will stroll 
in hilarious laughter, joking, mocking other workers, 
kidding ourselves that we aren’t tired, and we’ll slide 
those boots off and fall into our tents, proud, and 
beaten. But that will all be later. 

And now it is the climb down the ice tower, the strug- 
gle of pushing the cart to the freezer house and many 
more fish heads either making that gentle arc or strain- 
ed thud into a grinder. 

Noel is pleased with the ice and I slide his cap back on 
his shiny black head and watch his crew lean over the 
grading tanks, water splashes up at them as they grab 
for salmon, tossing them from behind the gills into piles 
of Al, A, or B. Sly little Japanese buyers always 
stealthily crowd nearby the graders, having a fit when 
an A fish lands in a B pile, or a B fish in an A pile. They 
always pretend to be so carefree but are ubiquitous; 
never missing a fish error, or so it seems—but they smile 
at me, I shovel fish heads, and that they won’t file as 
any contretemps. 

Ferber and I shower at the four a.m. break in the 
Filipino shower room. Standing on plastic mesh 
grates, we struggle to get our boots off. The sticky 
socks; peeling them off, wool sticking to the skin, hairs 
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leaving with the sock. The hot water and clean smell of 
disinfectant soap is a welcome contrast to the cold belly 
of the lower fish plant which haunts us through our 
shift. It is no matter that we’ll slide clean from the 
shower, refreshed, only to slip those odorous, sticky 
clothes on. It is good to feel warm and walk downstairs 
with wet hair, and feel the pulse of the night edging off, 
soon to slide off into nebulae, aided by the crooning of 
greedy gulls. 

The last two hours are the longest, the plant always 
buckles back to the eleven-thirty pace and time slows 
like an RV crossing Nebraska. 

“There won’t be anymore rejects so I want you to 
load trucks,’’ Ed says as he rolls past in his forklift, a 
friend hanging off the side. 

Ferber shovels the heads and takes on that last two 
hours of shift kind of ‘‘well, it’s over soon’’ 
quietness. 

Three freezer trucks stand open and empty at the 
foot of the loading dock and forklifts drive up and 
drop pallets of boxed frozen fish inside the trucks. 
Another worker and I throw the boxes off the pallets 
into the back of the truck in stacks, alternating the 
heights to coincide with the weight of the trailer. It 
isn’t bad loading trucks, we get five or seven minutes 
to sit down between each load, and it’s a challenge, 
trying to unload a pallet as fast as possible to get a 
few extra minutes on the chair. The fresh sweat, kind 
after the shower. 

I can see the slimers looking at each other trying to 
see who has the time as I pass through the freezer. 
The Doleboys crack their knuckles. And out on the 
dock a fleet of fishing boats file out to sea. It is a 
glorious sight, hundreds of boats (so close you can 
hop across the Kenai River from boat to boat) sail 
their way to open sea. In eight hours they will return, 
more spread out, dragging slowly with a deep wake 
cresting behind, dipping from the weight of their 
catch. 

Ferber has one last cart. The earplugs are coming 
out. The chopping sound is that of the time clock. 

The fish that Ferber had thrown earlier lies stiff 
and dry where it had landed. 

‘I took the shovel away from Randy Ferber, gestur- 
ing him aside, his glance of approval coming down his 
chin at me. 

The final slapping of my sloppy shoveling. I hand 
him back the shovel. 

He turns the grinder off. We take a refreshing look 
at the Cooke Inlet, shining in reward, but the only vi- 
sions we receive are those of a hot August Mexico. 
The sounds of mariachis begin to drown out the thuds 
of the time clock. Odors of fresh cooked Tortuga 
float in over rotting-salmon. Young senioritas gather 
around the white gazebo in their bright pastel Sunday 
dresses and giggle timidly at American boys who’ve 
come south to get more bang for their buck. «,) 
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WE’RE MAKING WAVES 
IN DOWNTOWN LONG BEACH. 


Shopping is a breeze 
at Long Beach 
Plaza. 


We're easy 

to find in the 
heart of Long 
Beach Blud 
between Third 
and Sixth Streets. 


Take a look at our list 
of very special shops and 
restaurants, and we’re 
growing all the time! 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
Buffums 


JCPenney 
Montgomery Ward 


WOMEN’S APPAREL 


Casual Corner 

The Limited Express 
Contempo Casual 

Foxmoor Casuals 

Judy’s 

The Limited 

Wet Seal 

Lane Bryant 

Lemer Shops 

Great American Short Story 


MEN’S APPAREL 
Chess King 

Cho’s Mens Wear 
Jack’s Mens Wear 
Parks Mens Wear 
Zeidler & Zeidler 

Mani Gi Men’s Fashion 


FAMILY APPAREL 


The Gap 
Miller’s Outpost 


SPECIALTY APPAREL 


Gingiss Formal Wear 
Little Folk Shop 

Loco Shirts 

Paris Wigs 

Parklane Hoisery 
The Wedding Set 


FOOTWEAR 


Fanfare Shoes 
The 


Leed’s 
Malings 
Naturalizer 
West 
Upstage 
Florsheim 
Shoes 

Hardy Shoes 
Regal Shoes 
Thom McAn 
Fayva 
Kinney Shoes 
Buster Brown 
Footlocker 
Second Sole 
Payless Shoe Souce 


JEWELRY 


Daniel’s Jewelers 

The Diamond Exchange 
Duty Free Shop 

Godo Jewelers 

Kim Hing Lung Jewelry 
The Ringmaker 

Solid Gold Jewelry 
Weisfield’s Jewelers 
The Yen Den Jewelry 
CARDS & GIFTS 


Camay Gifts 
Coach House Gifts 
Farr’s Hallmark 
Kitty House 


Lynn’s Hallmark 
Wicks N’ Sticks 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


Deck The Walls 
Three D Bed’n Bath 


HOME FURNISHINGS 
Deck The Walls 
Three D Bed’n Bath 
HOME 
ENTERTAINMENT 
& ELECTRONICS 
Musicland 
Radio Shack 
Video Concepts 
Wherehouse 


HEALTH & BEAUTY 
Castle Nails 
Command Performance 


Crown Beauty Supply 
Elegante School 
of Beauty 
Eyeglasses by 
Dr. Emerson 
Helen’s Beauty 
Supply 
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SPECIALTY SHOPS 


Animal House 

Kay-Bee Toys 

Oshman’s Sporting Goods 
Photomax 

Pick-A-Posie 

Sally’s Fabrics 
Waldenbooks 


FOOD 


Burgers € Fries 

Combo King 

Cozy Nook Hot Dog 
DiMattia’s Pizza 

Eagles Lair Fish & Chips 
Hot Dog On A Stick 
The Ice Cream Bar 
Louisiana Fried Chicken 
Mrs. Field’s Cookies 

La Petite Boulangerie 
One Potato 2 

Teriyaki House 

Trojan Sandwiches 
Carl’s Jr. 

Molly Pitcher Pies 
Sandwich Junction 
Simone Donuts 

Tokyo Food To Go 
Deerfield Cantonese Restaurant 
Hobart’s Cafeteria 

Two Guys From Italy 
General Nutrition 
Great Earth Vitamin 
Lile De France 

See’s Candies 


ENTERTAINMENT 
The Gold Mine 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bank of America 

GTE Phone Mart 

Xerox Store 

DRUG STORES 

CVS Drugs 

So come on board and see 
how easy shopping can be! 


Parking is always free in 
our parking structure on 
Pine Avenue between 


Third and Sixth Streets. 


Graduation 
Requirements. 


We all know it’s a long hard road to graduation and there are plenty of 
requirements needed to get that diploma. But one of the main requirements 
you face, both as a student and as a graduate is having a dependable place 
to bank. 

Home Bank fulfills that need. For 33 years we have provided a full service 
community bank to the Long Beach area. Headquartered in Signal Hill, Home 
Bank has eleven branch offices serving communities throughout Southern 
California, with total assets over $215,000,000. 

Our wide range of services includes checking accounts with special 
features, savings accounts, time certificates, IRA and other high yield savings 
plans. In addition we offer a variety of low cost loans and 24-hour banking 
with our Automatic Teller Machines. 

So make a visit to our office one of your requirements for graduation and 
that new career that lies ahead. 


2633 Cherry Ave 
Signal Hill CA. 90806 
(213) 426-8166 


Member FDIC 


Office locations include: Brea, Fountain Valley, Hacienda Heights, Los Alamitos, 
Paramount, Redondo Beach, Westminster, Signal Hill, 
Manhattan Beach, Lynwood and Irvine. 


EQUAL HOUSING 
LENDER 


